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Congratulations onthis 
Your Centennial Celebration 
Monroeville is celebrating 
100 years under the Amer- 


ican free enterprise system. 
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FOREWORD 


The reason for this book is simple. There is the chance that 
our children of Monroe Township will lose the scattered frag- 
ments of the stories of the settlement of our town and commun- 
ity; there is that inherent love in every youngster and every 
oldster for those real live tales that only grandparents can re- 
member. To my surprise, the retelling of these tales will be 
forever larger than the stipulated size of any book. Piecing and 
binding a few of them together is my purpose. 

The following quotations are from a personal friend of mine, | 
(Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Executive Secretary, National Conference, 
American Folklore for Youth, Ball Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana) who greatly influenced the compilation of this little book. 

“The beauty of Folklore is that the ultimate authority is not 
any book or bookman, but the people themselves. This harking 
back to older days and ways is more than mass nostalgia or 
escapism. It is a social autogyro mechanism by which we pro- 
tect ourselves against too much and too sudden change. The 
people themselves, independently of any literary or written 
masterpieces, have preserved a vast body of tales, songs, be- 
liefs, sayings, and ways of doing things...folklore. It will not be 
enough to familiarize our children with the development of their 
country merely by giving them books to read; there must be 
folk music, folk pagentry, folk museums, folk art. Folklore is 
equally useful and necessary to build a common consciousness 
of America, as it was, as it is, and as it should be.” 
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COMMEMORATING THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF MONROEVILLE, INDIANA 


INDIAN PROLOGUE 


Nestled deep in the protective arms of Allen County lies Mon- 
roe Township, best land layin’ in God’s great out-of-doors. In 
her forests lie hidden the strength and stature of pioneer homes, 
from her fertile fields comes the secret of man’s provisions. 
Our very way of peaceful life in Monroeville is subject to the 
perseverance and ingenuity of our early pioneers. 

Let us pause in gratitude to the names of those who made a 
way in the wilderness soithat our forefathers had the privilege 
of building their homes and planting their crops. In the prologue 
of the settlement of Monroe township, the town of Monroeville 
Little Turtle, chief of the great Miamis, William Wells, and An- 
thony Wayne played the major roles. 

It is quite unlikely that white settlers moving in, household 
upon household, one upon the heels of another, had themselves 
any Clear conception of the mighty irruption which was and had 
been taking place among the Indians. 

It is said that Anthony Wayne gave the whole territory be- 
tween the Ohio and the Mississippi to that peaceful immigrat- 
ion of a noble. civilization. Yes, Mad Anthony opened the glorious 
gates of the Ohio to the tide of the frontiersmen..men, women, 
and children desiring a home. The rich earth and timbered land 
of Monroe Township had been virtually cut off to settlers by 
tribes of hostile Indians. When George Washington became pres- 
ident, on of the greatest problems was what to do to protect the 
white settlers of this territory. In 1790 he sent General Harmer 
which‘ended in a bloody victory for the Indians. In 1791 he sent 
General St. Clair, and his army was slaughtered by savages who 
attacked them from all sides. The white men could not fight the 
Indian with white man’s methods. 

You can easily picture the tremendous job the President of 
our great land had on his hands. At this time Washington chose 
Wayne and presented him with two great tasks - peace with the 
Indians and protection for the frontiersman fr so that he might 
build the homes that would become the bulwark of our nation. 

But what of Little Turtle and William Wells? Now, let me tell 
you a story as it was told to me. 

Long ago, in one of the raids that Little Turtle made against 
the white settlers, the Indians set fire to the whole village where 
William Wells, as a very small boy lived. Little William fought 
with guns, sticks, and whatever he could find. So brave was he 
that Little Turtle ordered that he be spared and brought him to 
his camp and raised him as an Indian. Great love existed 
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between young Wells and his foster father. Wells was with Little 
Turtle in the massacre of St. Clair’s army and after the battle, 
Wells, realizing that he might have tomahawked his own relatives 
talked to. his foster father about it. Little Turtle advised him to go 
back to his people and join the forces of Anthony Wayne, It was 
agreed that Wells join Wayne and use his influence with the whites, 
while Little Turtle tried to bring about peace among the Indians. 

What a moment..red man and white man..belonging to one an- 
other..but each in truth belonging to this own race and willing to 
sacrifice this relationship for the peace that would put an end to 
the bloody struggle. 

The two parted east of Fort Wayne on our own Wayne Trace 
Trail, beneath a large elm... 

With clasped hands and both red man and white man displaying 
great emotion, Wells said, “Father, when the sun reaches the noon 
mark, I will leave you and go to my people. We have always been 
friends and will always be friends. Upon the field of battle we may 
meet again. Our common love for the Indian and the frontiersman 
will lead our actions from this day. The Great Spirit leads.” 


MONROE TOWNSHIP’S FIRST SETTLERS - 1839 


The year of 1839 brought many changes to our township. As 
the sunrise breaks the gloom of night, so had the national govern- 
ment with the help of treaty and warfare brought about the day- 
break of peace and security for the pioneer. Not peace and se- 
curity as based on the standard of today, but opportunity and 
convenience as typified by the ax, the rifle, and the open fire. 
JohnFriedline was the first white man that set foot upon Monroe 
Township. He entered into the township in 1838, staked his 
claim, and returned with his family two years later; in the mean- 
time, five families had settled here and were making clearing. 
Traveled roads were very few and usually deep with mud. Many 
left comfortable homes in Carrol County, Ohio, to make a new 
way in the wilderness. The covered wagon brought men and wo- 
men willing to sacrifice few comforts they had known in order 
to make new homes and farm the rich virgin land of this terri- 
tory. The land was thickly covered with timber and a spontan- 
eous kind of grass that grew three and four feet high. Oak trees 
grew four feet in diameter with straight trunks and without a 
Single branch for seventy five feet; and then from that point 
seventy more feet in height. Vacant ground was deep with an 
undergrowth of wild pea vine which prevented the use of a plow. 
The vine had to-be removed by hand and the corn was planted 
by slow and tedious methods, but the labor was rewarded with 
good crops. William and James Black, Joseph Rabbit, Jacob 
Drake, Peter Schlemmer, Noah Clem, Moses Ratledge,and sons, 
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Elijah Reddinghouse, John Friedline, Hugh Anderson, Samual 
Clem, John Stephenson, James Savage, Thomas Jones and 
Peter Barnhart were those who entered first into this great un- 
known to carve upon the stone of early progress, the name of 
pioneer.. 


Pioneer, first settler, frontiersman, name them what you 
wish...they embody the hopes and dreams of brave hearts that 
made a way for us. 


JOHNNY APPLESEED 


Once, long ago, there lived in ourcountrya man named John 
Chapman. Here was a funny little man, not great in breadth of 
chest or muscle, but great in his heart for he loved people. So 
he went about the country sowing apple seeds and giving folks 
pages of the Bible; for with the apple seeds that he sowed, he 
also sowed the seeds of loving kindness. The seeds grew to be 
beautiful trees and produced fruit for the settlers and the good 
words of the Bible helped to make folks more loving and kind. 

Folks called John Chapman-..... Johnny Appleseed. 

Johhny Appleseed wore a_ coffee sack for a coat and his 
breeches were ragged. On his head was a tin pot, used for 
cooking. He never killed an animal and ate no meat. The wild. 
life of the forest were his friends. Johnny traveled from Pitts 
burgh, the heart of the apple country, down the Ohio river 
planting his seeds in the wilderness and on vacant land. John- 
ny alone set out to meet the great unknown. He visited his sis- 
ter when he came through these parts. Many of the early pion- 
eers tell of seeing the orchards that Johnny planted. He always 
remained a poor man. He didn’t own a fine home nor had he 
money in the bank; but along with the apple seed he sowed the 
seeds of mercy, love, and charity. Today we think of him with 
love and thankfulness. 

John believed that God wanted him to go around planting 
apple seeds and when he’d meet a settler...this was Johhny, 
“Howdy, settler, I’ve come to plant you some apple trees, the 
Lord is good to me, for giving me the things I need, the sun and 
the rain and the apple seed, the Lord is good to me.” 

Hear that song? Well, that’s the song a brave pioneer, John- 
ny Appleseed sang years ago.., 

“Remember son, along with the seeds of the apple tree, plant 
the seeds of love and charity, plant ‘em clear across the whole 
frontier, and all the settler folk out there, they’ll thank you fer 
a kindly deed and say, Bless ya, Johnny Appleseed.“ 
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THE FIRST ELECTION 1841 


By 1841 a great number of families were pouring into Monroe 
Township. There were new clearings and improvements in the 
settlement. One of the greatest evidences of the American way 
of life at this time was the election. Communities were small 
and it was not unusual for elections to end in a tie vote. Such 
was the first election in Monroe Township, which was held on 
the first Monday of April, 1841 in the home of William Rat- 
ledge to provide a Justice of Peace. Thirteen men voted. The 
opposing candidates were Noah Clem and William Black. Per- 
ter Schlemmer’s vote was challanged, for he was a native of 
Germany, and after much dispute, Mr. Schlemmer went home 
and produced the legal proof of his right to vote - the tie was 
proken. Seven votes for Noah Clem, the new Justice of Peace. 


THEY WERE THANKFUL 


The affairs of the township moved foreward in the early 
forties, crops were very good and the early settlers were 
surprised and thankful. They were surprised for much of the 
land was timber land and very wet; and it was supposed that 
the land would remain very wet when cleared. To their sur- 
prise, they found that as fast as clearings were made the land 
dried, and many of the richest farms were redeemed from the 
low forest lands. They were thankful! They set aside a time and 
place to worship God. With the happiness and satisfaction that 
came from work well done also came the desire to worship in 
thankfullness to the Creator. Such a need was experienced by 
every man in the settlement. The pioneer was learning that 
there were kindred spirits, desires, strivings, appreciations, 
ideals, and interests within the minds of his neighbors, and 
much of this was unspeakable in words. But God is the language 
of the spirit, and the gathering together in a home for the first 
church meeting was an outward demonstration of their faith. 

The first religious meeting was held in the home of John 
Friedline, whose great spiritual qualities spread through his 
entire family. His son,John D. was well known and loved by 
present citizens of Monroeville. Many times he was well 
known to make this remark, “I am not interested in many 
churches, only one church, the church triumphant!” 

The first church service was held in the year 1845 and Rev. 
Exline, a Lutheran preacher conducted the services accord- 
ing to his denomonation, He was a native of Van Wert and a 
circuit rider preacher. He made many trips through this part 
of the country holding services in the homes that desired it. 
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In the same year a Rey. John Hill, another circuit rider, held 
services in the barn of Sam Clem and at this meeting the Unit- 
ed Brethern church was organized. The Methodist church was 
organized in 1847; Evangelical Luthern, 1864; Christian, 1867; 
St. Rose Catholic church, 1868; showing that in the early stages 
of development of our township the pioneer was weaving the 
basic fabric of the American way of life..Freedom of worship! 


MONROEVILLE IS BORN - 1851 


Previous to the survey of the Pennsylvania railroad, now one 
of the greatest systems in the country, there was not a house 
within a mile of what is now known as Monroevilleas soon as the 
railroad was assured, houses were built and the town was born. 
For a number of years the town was represented mostly by the 
mail station on the Pennsy. The town was platted by Jacob and 
John Barnhart, sons of Peter Barnhart, and the corporation 
limits stand today the same as they did one hundred years ago. 
You may read such names as Barnhart, Webster, Pilgrim & 
Rowland, Engle, Swift, Pool, Argo, Dickerson on the abstracts 
of the present home owners, for these men eagerly bought lots 
or had previously owned the land in 1851. 

The town grew by leaps and bounds and was taking a prom- 
inent place in Allen County. The ground had been broken for the 
new railroad and in 1852 the contract for the building of the 
stretch of railroad from Crestline, Ohio, through Monroeville 
to Fort Wayne, 131 miles, was let to Samuel Hanna. Means for 
the work was derived from the sales of stocks and bonds and 
subscription. By the 15th of November, 1854, the first railroad 
train ran from Crestline, Ohio, through Monroeville to Ft. 
Wayne. What a day of celebration that was! Monroeville was con- 
nected with the industrial centers of that day. The waterways of 
travel that had bypassed this township had given way to the 
locomotive and Monroeville was directly in the line of traffic 
from Pittsburgh to Fort Wayne and Chicago. Now we see the 
townfolk celebrating in their own fashion. Mom and Pop and 
all the kids are down town to hear the folks from out east give 
the speeches. This is a part of American folklore along with 
the barn raisin’s and the quiltin’ bees. The town fiddler is here 
and swing your partner to the tune of “Turkey in the Straw. 


BOOM TOWN~ - 1866-76 
Monroeville is a boom town! Monroeville is a part of the 
greatest nation on the face of the earth...America....Irhis is 


America, earning money and spending it. The whole country 
had doubled the number of manufacturing establishments in the 
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last ten years. The day of westward expansion is here and the 
railroad is bringing urban prosperity to its peak. In our parts 
the man on the small farm worked and made a thirfty living. 
Farmers had begun to buy stock. People who had money spent 

it with a flourish. Houses were decorated with towers, mansard 
roofs, and jigsaw patterns of wood and iron. In the best parlor 
was the sterescope, the plush album, the anitmacassars and the 
whatnots. Lawn parties were the thing that was being done by the 
social set, and croquet epidemic began in the summer of 1866. 
The M.E. Argo grove, 1/2 mile south of town, was the scene of 
many outdoors parties. It was becoming fashionable for women 
to have an education, and the school marms were taking their 
places in the elementary schools of Monroeville. It is the time of 
of the traveling photographer with his studio on wheels, where 
Ma and Pa and Samantha Jane could pose for that picture; and 
don’t forget the medicine show and the traveling circus. 

James Whitcomb Riley, well known Indiana poet, made his first 
personal appearance in our little town of Monroeville. He was 
traveling with a medicine show, and after his recitations, the 
hat was passed and he received many pennies, buttons, nickles 
and a few quarters. 

Yes ... America was here to stay! The canal boats were lined 
up in the graveyard and the steam and steel and the refridgerator 
car of the railroad took civilization forward. 

Two business houses were doing a large volume of business: 
the hardware of J. A. Neizer, who built the large home on South 
and Monroe Street and the D. S. Redelshimer, dry goods and 
drugs. Other firms were S. Heller, W. D. Baker, M. Cary & Co., 
Samuel Pool, C. W. Rollins, D. S. Row, Thomas Wilson; there 
was Strauss and Smith, furniture and undertaking, M. B. Knouse, 
J.T. Poole, attorney J.W. Jones, E. G. Coverdale, Justice of 
Peace, Drs. W. A. Connolly, C. A. Leiter, E. P. Wilder, Jones 
E. Schlick, W. D. Rockafellow, F. L. Bobilya, Indiana House, 
and J.H. Delavan, M. Rundell, and A. C. Webster in charge of 
sales. 

Monroeville’s industries in the 64’s through the 70’s were the 
flouring mill of Dague and Brothers with an output of one hund- 
red barrels of flour a day, and large quantities were shipped ot 
Pittsburgh and Baltimore. Oil barrel staves and headings wes 
the main industry. John W. Rout, George Webster, James Weiler, 
Hemphill and Ashworth, M. E. Argo, Rollya and.Robertson, A. 
T. Beaugnot, D. S. Redelshimer and Jacob Sweany were men en- 
gaged in this business. There were five stave factories going 
strong in this town with branches in Paulding Co., Dixon,Ohio, 
and Decatur, Indiana. Seven thousand cords of timber were used 
annually and the staves sold in the markets east and west. T. A. 
Long, and W. A. Waterman began the wooden suction pump bus- 
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iness and the carriage and wagon works was conducted by Adam 
Scar and Christian Hoffman. 

The stories have been told many times of those busy days in 
Monroeville when the glamour at the night was made bright by 
the light of the refusal of shop and mill, at the bonfire pit. It 
illuminated the town by its reddish glow. 

Yes,....Monroeville was boom town, hustling and bustling with 
the manufacturing of staves and headings; new homes were 
built for the stream of people looking for a place to live. Mon- 
roeville was second in industry only to Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Saturday night when the work was done and the folks came to 
town, is a picture of the very heart of Monroeville. Saturday 
night when the country folks and the town folks exchanged ideas 
and news. It’s the rural spirit of the main street, in the groc- 
ery, the hardware, and the icecream parlor. It’s the neighboring 
with others and the friendliness, it’s the exchange of dress 
patterns, and the chocolate cake recipes, it’s the political 
arguments and the worth of the other feller’s opinion. Sat- 
urday night, the true American forum. 

Now hitch up old Nell and Don andblackenthose boots, for 
we’re rarin’ to go! 


THE EARLY 1900’s 


Time was kind to our town and electric lights and product- 
ive farms had a great influence on the business of our commun- 
ity. On Sunday morning, January 12, 1913, the Fort Wayne 
Journel Gazette was devoted entirely to Monroeville and its 
progressive citizens. Such men were J. J. Peters, town clerk 
and school teacher, Charles Shifferly, who with his brother, 
James D. engaged in the implement and tinning business. Vis- 
itors have called this town the town of tin roofs. Dr. H. E. 
Steinman was young in the medical profession, G. H. Painter 
who with his brother, Seth, engaged in furniture and undertak- 
ing, D. W. Mercer, Chief of Fire Department, Henry C. Dorris, 

‘Supt. of municipallighting, Chas. Krick, town treasurer, W. 
C.Sweany school board and drug store, C. P. Mitchell, 

school board and organizer of Citizens State Bank, Ralph 
Waterman, town council and pumpman for Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Henry Krick, councilman, businessman, William Peck- 
ham, town marshal, Dr. D. E. Kauffman, school board and 
medicine. George Burchnell, broom factory and photographs, 
Clarence and Harry Clem, hardware, Albert and Alfred Luen- 
berger, bicycles and first auto sales in Monroe township, and 
Phillip and Jack Meese, barbars, The majority of people 
living here at this time were engaged in agriculture. The bar- 
rels, the staves and headings were now lined up alongside the. 
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canal boat and the carriages. The products of the farm were 
mostly hay, corn, oats, wheat, cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry and 
wool. The receipts of these commodities reached into millions 
annually. Citizens owned their own homes in Monroeville and 
the city was full of energy and up with the times, progressive 
in spirit and work. 

With the Opening of the twentieth century came municipal 
lighting, the town hall, a home for the fire department, the jail 
and the Weekly Breeze. It is said that John D. Alleger was the 
pulmotor which had kept the breath of life in the town of Monre- 
ville, for the weekly newspaper was a masterpiece of home town 
news. John D. and his son William performed a great service 
to the community, keeping the record of events in our town, It 
is the age of the first automobile andthe town’s greatest pride, 
the commissioned high school. | 

One of the greatest developments in Monroeville in the early 
1900’s was the electric railway, which put this community in the 
line of traffic for passenger and freight. On the 22nd day of Sept- 
ember, 1905, the Ohio Electric was put into service. There was 
a great deal of hard labor that went into the building of the pil- 
ing for what was called later the Indiana Service System. Ves 
Rose tells of the time they were hauling the dirt for the piling and 
Ollie Marquart got stuck in the mud with his white team that 
weighed 3300 and Ves came along with a team of bays about 
2850— Well, some of the hard cider gang offered Ves a five 
dollar bill if he could pull Ollie out of themud.*I jes climbed up 
on the double tree and sez, Come on Nell, come on, Boyd, and 
by gum, I got the five spot! What a team!” 

The weekly excursions on the Interurban were a real treat. 
Mother packed the basket with cake that had pink and white 
striped icing, and there were thick ham sandwiches and her 
best fourteen day pickles. The kids grabbed their hoops and 
guiders, and Pop reached for his pouch pocketbook full of nic- 
kels and dimes, but wait a minute! It’s due here right now...8:50 
and runnin< right on time. 


CALL TO ARMS 1917 


Shortly after 2:00 P.M., May 7, 1915, the German submarine 
commander, Schweiger made the following notation in his log, 
“Right ahead appeared four funnels and two masts of a steamer. 
Shot hits starboard. Heavy detonation follows. Life boats being 
cieared and lowered into water. The ship blows off. In the front 
appears the name ‘Lusitania’ in gold letters. 

What he thus described was the torpedoing without warning of 
the unarmed British liner “Lusitania” with 1,924 passengers 
aboard. Americans grimly braced themselves for a declaration 
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of war. But President Wilson was still trying to be neutral. 
“There is such a thing as a nation being so right that it does 
not need to convince others by force,” he 

For two years Wilson kept United States neutrai, but he could 
not keep it isolated. The war spilled over constantly on Ameri- 
can rights and interests. Two years later, after warnings and 
severed diplomatic relations in the hush of early morning, Wil- 
son tapped oul these famous words. “We are accepting the chal- 
lange - The world must be made safe for democracy, The right 
is more precious them peace.” 

Dollar a year men poured into Washington; while other men 
poured out of Washington to sell Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps 
and the Red Cross. The home front was at war. 

With the peace came the monuments and the bronze plaques 
heavy with names. Ross Murchland, was Monroe Township s 
only casualty. A flag pole monument was erected at the bank 
corner in his honor. Monuments and men alike make way for 
the onward, upward climb of civilization; and now, only a few 
years later it is a fragment of a memory where State Highway 
101 passes through our town. The war that was to end all wars 
has been written in the pages of Monroeville history. 


TEMPO OF THE TWENTIES 


In the early twenties, Monroeville was settling down to norm- 
alcy and having a good time letting the rest of the world go by. 
America in general was having such a good time that President 
Harding called a disarmament conference and amazed the whole 
world by listing capital ships which we ought to stop building or 
sink. War Was abandoned. American diplomats traveled the 
world over signing treaties and more treaties with more red 
tape, saying that they were opposed to war and would never go 
to war again, unless they had to for some reason or other. Un- 
ited States was big and proud of its power. Since the short space 
of historical time of 1775, we had become the conspicous in- 
dustrial and financial giant of the world. 

Women won the right to vote, Alcoholic beverages became il- 
legal; the nation filled with bootleggers and an illegal still was 
found on the farm of the Senator who wrote the 18th amendment. 

The tempo of the twenties was quickened with “Yes We Have 
No Bananas” and “Barney Google”. Americans Sang crazy ly- 
rics, drank bathtub gin, rolled their stockings and raised their 
skirts. Bobbed hair was in style. It was the age of flappersgun 
molls, tin lizzies and jazz, flag pole sitter, Aimme McPherson 
and Fatty Arbuckle. And Oh, the Model T touring car. Charles 
Lindberg flew the Atlantic in a monoplane in the record of 34 
hours. 
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In Monroeville, crowds of people were forgetting their troub- 
les in the good old Hoosier way...basket ball, and girls’ basket- 
ball at that. There was a good team with plenty of fast drive 
andsharp shooting tha/ broughthome the trophy banner of 1924, 
which read Allen County Champs. Bobbed hair and basketball, 
a combination sure to stay! 

Although America appeared normal she was fermenting un- 
der the surface and in October 1929 came the great financial 
crash. One newspaper reported that every wall in Wall Street 
was wet with tears; the death of the market and the end of norm- 
alcy. 

Monroeville looked for prosperity just around the corner as 
did every town in this great United States. The Citizens State 
Bank held its own and never closed its doors.Our town stumb- 
led through the depression. In March, 1933, the voice of a man 
who gave the country new courage was heard. These famous 
words echoed over the countryside. “This great Nation will en- 
dure as it has endured, will revive and will prosper. So, first 
of all, let me assert my firm belief that the only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself - fear that paralyzes efforts to convert 
retreat into advance.” That voice belonged to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 


DEARL HARBOR-DECEMBER 7,1941 AND THE 
LONG ROAD TO VICTORY 


This is a picture of many men. A few I knew..but many of 
them I did not know, and yet I feel that I knew all about them. 

They came from the crowded tenements in the cities, they 
came from Park Avenue, they came from the sprawling count- 
ryside of Indiana farms; they were good soldiers and yet fight- 
ing was nottheir business. 

Were they musicians, truck drivers, poets, lumberjacks, stu- 
dents or surgeons? We know not, but we do know that they are 
worthy and deserving of our honor and respect. For these men 
believed that all men are created equal and that all men have 
the right to happiness. They believed that it is possible for all 
men to live together! And now men, gallant, stronghearted men. 
-e.we Salute you! 


THE CUBS PUT MONROEVILLE ON THE MAP 1948 


‘Those amazing Monroeville Cubs took to titles like a duck 
takes to water in the remarkable year of 1948. They surprised 
Allen County, Sectional and Regional teams and made basket- 
ball history in Monroeville Coach Bill Milliner’s boys put this 
town that now boasts of 1,100 people on the map of Indiana 
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basketball. Ben Tenny, of the Fort Wayne News- Sentinal called 
these boys, “those small town hoopsters with big time ideas 
and capabilities.” Monroeville Cubs was the first County team 
ever to win a Sectional meet and advance to the semi-finals 
Muncie, Indiana. The Cubs were: Byron Beucler, Dick Reink- 
ing, Merritt Myers, Gene Rhodes, Don Nehrman , Jim Giant, 
Roland Lee, Max Brown, Stan Shaffer and Bob Hullinger, Coach 
Bill Milliner and Principal George Martin. 

Monroeville celebrated these championships with bonfires 
and general “raisin’ cain” and this super colossal Cub team 
will be the subject of hash over gab sessions for future poster- 
ity. 


1851 - LIBERTY INONE WORLD - 1951 


It is an-interesting objective in the study of the history of 
mankind that we read centuries Separately in order that we may 
evaluate the contributions of each to the onward, upward move- 
ment of the race. 

Some of thses centuries are rich in their contributions: ec- 
clesiastical, political, and economic. For instance that century 
which gave us an understanding of the Copernican theory of the 
universe, which is a revelation of the mind of the Creator; also 
the century that gave us the equations of the Newtonian laws which 
solved the mysteries of the heavens and those that introduced 
us to the new world of wonder drugs, diseases and their cures. 

However, when the historian of the century 1851-1951 has fin- 
ished the task and closed his book, we may find this century to 
be the most important of all past centuries, because it has 
taught us the fundamental principle of living together inter- 
dependently with all races and creeds. 

The obvious lesson is that we either all live together in peace 
and prosperity or we all die together in war and want, It will 
be one world of life or one world of death. 

The reverberations of the footsteps of millions of people who 
tore up a European civilization by the roots and transplanted it 
in the new world in a brief century, sounds like an ancient pro- 
phesy which would take thousands of years to accomplish. For 
in this group were men who could not get along together in Eu- 
rope; they fought and killed each other over religion, govern- 
ment and economics. In the new world this was not so. In the 
new world they staked their claim side by side with only a line 
fence between and they lived together in peace. 

These early frontiersmen who came to the great Northwest: 
Territory , a part of which is Indiana and Monroe Township, 
were a mixture of English, French, Dutch, Scotch, and Irish; 
and in their ability to sever old world ties, gave to the world 
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its first successful experimentation of the idea of One World. 
Let us tear thses fascinating pages from the great book of tihs 
century’s history and give them to a distracted world, for we 
believe that only an understanding of its interdependence can 

the world save itself. How may the world obtain this understand- 
ing? It is a fair question. 

Can it pe our dream for a One World that the underprivileged 
of today be given our Christian idealism with a realistic touch. 
Let us give them our advanced farming methods, our scientific 
knowledge of the soil for a greater volume of food, our advantages 
of sanitation and medicine. A kindred feeling of world brotherr 
hood must be perpetuated through an interest in man’s physical 
needs as well as his spiritualneeds. 

Whose are the mountains - snowcapped and ancient - Whose 
is the beauty of the sky ... the sky with its fleeting colors of 
the day and its scinitllating stars of the night. Are they Ameri: 
ican, are they European, are they Asiatic.... Or are they the 
gifts of One Father to one people of One World. 


REMEMBRANCES OF DAYS PAST 


#One time they had a fair here in town and they wanted the 
oldest man and woman to come up on the stage and Ves Rose 
and Lily Robison went ’cause they re both ninety by now - and 
after the show was over - you know old Ves- he wanted to take 
Lily over and get her an ice-cream soda so he takes her arm 
and they go off the stage and he says real loud like, “Here goes 
Lily with a Rose.” 

Alice Brown 


I remember when father wore a mustache years ago, On 
Saturdays, Mom and Dad went to town in the surrey with the 
fringe on top, for groceries. We waited at home watching 
down the road to see who Would get the first glimpse of them. 
One day when we ran to meet them, we had to back off, for 
Dad had shaved his mustace and looked most awful queer. It 
took a week for us to get acquanted all over again. 

Mrs. John Hawkins 


I remember when wild horses were shipped in from the west 
and were sold at auctions at the stock yard (where the Equity 


Oil tanks are standing) and farmers gathered from miles around 
for the sales. 


Mrs. Kathryn Shifferly 
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I remember when the Fort Wayne and Findley Railroad was 
built. I carried the water for the teamsters who did the grad- 
ing, for which I received 50 cents per day pay. I remember when 
they had toll gates between here and Fort Wayne and when the 
street cars were pulled by a horse. I also remember the time 
when I would chase flying squirrels around in the woods and when 
Father threshed with an outfit, the separator was pulled by ox- 
en. But best of all, I remember when I had to crawl under the 
log house to get eggs which the brown leghorns layed. 

Orren Myers 


I remember the time when that stretch of land between Monroe- 
ville and Woodburn was a solid belt of timber. I can Say that I 
cleared those woods around our home and burnt out stumps 
of virgin trees near 101. It has been just seventy years since 
I watered my last horses at the town pump, My father, Sam Ball 
dumped the first load of gravel ever to be lined. on country roads, 
and got it out of the bed of Flat Rock Creek. 

Did you say timber? This country had the finest timber on 
earth. Old man Dominic Lortie was one of the first to get what 
they called ship timber out of the woods. No, they didn’t make 
ships from it, but it was shipped as raw material of Furope, 
duty free. Only the big ones were used. After they were scored the 
the man on the broad ax hewed the square log. A man that could 
use the broad ax never wanted to pick up’another ax as it would 
set him off kelter. Then the big giants would be hauled out of 
the woods in the winter on bob sleds. For forty years, I was 
never without dynamite; clearing lane, blowing stumps laying 
tile, dredging ditches and all that goes into making the new 
ground livable. 

Frank Ball 


One time the G. A. R. had their encampent here in town and 
they offered to fine a bear robe to the most popular doctor in 
town. Now wasn’t that a heck of a thing to do? Well Ole Doc 
Leiter and Ole Doc Morgon, both southerners, and hot tempered 
were in the race. Doc Morgan got the robe, but he had a hard 
time keeping it and my Dad was town marshall and had to sep- 
arate ‘em. Man - that was a fight] 

Ves Rose 


I remember when Redelshimer sold pork for 4 cents a pound 
and if you worked for him he’d give you a due bill instead of mon- 
ey so’s a feller would be sure to spend it at his store. 


Ves Rose 
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ommunity 


Ie tov 


Wholesale Bakery 


WELCOME TO MONROEVILLE 


Good place to eat during Centennial 


Remembrances of things past, is hunting eggs, going for the 
cows, making dried apple pies, fried mush and baking bread. 
Its turning the grindstone, watering the horses at the stone 
trough, singing on a Sunday evening with Mother at the parlor 
organ, getting onithe Pennsylvania railroad and riding out 
to Marquardt church for a social, all of these help to paint the 
mural, “Life in Monroeville.” 
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CENTENNIAL We are proud 


Meyer 


Auto 
Sales 


Chrysler -Plymouth | 


Binnys Marker MONROEVILLE 
MEWS 


of 


MONROEVILLE 


ONROEVILLE 


OCKER 


Custom Cutting 


Groceries - Meats 
Open 9:99 to 12:00 Sun. 


We are pleased 
to be a part of 


MONROEVILLE 


Bunny and Ruth CENTENNIAL 


“THEY MADE THE WAY” 


A historical pageant dipicting the growth of Monroeville 
through one hundred and forty years. 


General director, Helene Trentadue 


AT THE HAMMOND ORGAN Evelyn Rhodes 


NARRATOR Maurice O’Shaughnessey 


INDIAN PROLOGUE 


The parting of William Wells and Chief Little Turtle 


on Wayne Trace Trail 


FIRST SETTLERS 1839 
Wild pea vine dance 


JOHNNY APPLESEED 1840 
Appletree dance 


ELECTION TIME 1841 
German Band 
THEY WERE THANKFUL 1845 


MONROEVILLE IS BORN 1851 
Turkey in the Straw 


BOOM TOWN 1866-76 
EARLY 1900’s 


CALL TO ARMS 1918 
Red Cross Girls 


TEMPO OF THE TWENTIES 
WARII 1942 


LIBERTY IN ONE WORLD 


Neil Voirol, director 


Ruth Whittern, Lora Etter, directors 


Lois Martin, Hazel Beauchot, directors 


J.O. Gilbert, director 
L.H. Pillers 
Ellenore Bowyer, director 


Lolita Pinney, director 
Joe Kilgore 


Lois Sidell, director 
Lolita Pinney 


Miriam Myers, Pernetta Linder, director 
Mabele Turney 


Pearl Etzler, Pearl Pillers, directors 
Miriam Myers, Pernetta Linder 


Ethel Corbin Webb, director 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 


Best wishes 


MONROEVILLE 


FOSTER 


WELDING 
SHOP 


“Dool and Cards” 


We extend 


“Cascallanca® Best Wishes 


Restaurant Monroeville 


and Tavern 


“A good place to eat” 


W.E. Norris Paul A. Purman 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Adventures of America” Kouwenhouven 
“American Past” Roger Butterfield 
“Country Flavor” Pearson 

“History of Allen County, 1880” T. B. Helm 


“History of Fort Wayne & Allen County, 1917” B.J. Griswold 
“Little Turtle“’ 
“They Came Here First” D ‘Arch McNickle 


“Tales of the North American Indians” Stith Thompson 
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RAY 
HOUSER 


Monroe 
Theater 


We are proud 


Chevrolet, Inc. 


New and used 
cars and trucks 


of 
Complete Shop Service 
MONROEVILLE 


Geo. Fellers 


CONGRATULATIONS MONROEVILLE 
100th birthday 


SINCLAIR PRODUCTS 


Asa Brouwer Robert D. Marquardt 
Distributor Dealer 


THE CAST 


INDIAN PROLOGUE: 


The Indian. dancers: Max Robison, runner, Maurice 
Beauchot, Jr. Terry Peckham, Larry Etzler, Brenton 
Flutrow and Norman Schlemmer, Gir] with the pony, 
Jean Johnson, Indian children, Carol Nord, Reg Wagner 
Anthony Wayne, William Leonard 

William Wells, Dale Foster 

Little Turtle, Joe Trentadue 

Anthony Wayne Scout, Maurice Beauchot, Neil Voirol 


SCENE I FIRST SETTLERS: 


The first settlers: Henry and Loraine Row, Joan, Paul 
Owen, and Dorothy Row. 

Vine Dancers: Marjorie Shaffer, Nancy Shaffer, Judy 
Marquardt, Julie Dare, Linda Peckham, Miriam Smith 


SCENE II JOHNNY APPLESEED: 


Johnny Appleseed, Walter Richard 

Guardian Angel, Sally Van Buskirk, Singer, Gordon Jack- 
son, Apple Dancers, Nona Richard, Judy Gerardot, Mary 
A. Wagner, Cathy Murchland, Diane Emenhiser, Marsha 
Foster, Jane Fuelling, Sandra Wills, Jane Crates and 
Linda Meyer. 


SCENE III ELECTION TIME: 


Alfred Witte, J. O. Gilbert, Ralph Rogers, Clyde Foster, 
Ralph McIntosh, Lawrence Leonard, Homer Stephenson, 
Delma House, George Reynolds, Joe Clem, Elmer Burn- 
ett, Maurice Beauchot, Corwin Minerd. 

German Band: 


THEY WERE THANKFUL 


SCENE IV MO 


Preacher, J. O. Gilbert, Mrs. Gilbert, Clyde Foster, El- 
aine, Marsha, Jean and David Foster, Ralph McIntosh, 
Homer Stephenson, Ann Pillers. 


NROEVILLE IS BORN: 
Mr. & Mrs. Asa Brouwer, Dan, Peggy, Mary Lou, Cathy, 
and Susan, Burton Clem, Joe Clem, Vicki and Holly Pin- 


ney, Ann Pillers, Joe Kilgore, J.O. Gilbert, Eddie Wagner. 
Folk dancers: Mary Alice Marquardt, Joyce Webster, Nan- 


cy Webster, Kay Myers, Sally Marquardt, Sharon Louen- 
berger, Martha Jaycox, and Bernita Huebner. 


SCENE V BOOM TOWN 


Lee Witte, Harold Stephenson, Maurice Beauchot, Geo. 
Reynolds, Harry Stallbaum, Ann Pillers, Helen Witte, 
Lois Martin, Edith Hanson, Harriet Cooper, Bob Mc- 
Intosh, Joyce Webster, Joan Gilbert, Mrs. Al Witte, Mrs. 


Row and girls, Myrtle Gilbert, Ella Peckham , Marie Sum- 
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| COMPLIMENTS OF 


meyers TOM 
— Ohh 


| Delphos, Ohio 


mersett, Elaine Foster, Dale Foster, Cassandra Au- 
burn, Neil Voirol, Max Myers, Roy East, Cliff Summ- 
erset, Harry Lopshire, Ferol Van Buskirk, Pear! Pil- 
lers, Betty Myers, Kay Pinney, Lenore Parnin, Sandra 
Lehmeyer, Stan Robison, Margaret Kennedy, Dick El- 
lision and Bob Brouwer. 


SCENE VI EARLY 1900’S 
Zenda Lopshire, Harry Stallbaum, Marguerite John- 
ston, Mary Alice and Vernon Barkley, Gladys and Wilmer 
Webster, Harold and Phyllis Stephenson, Betty and Ger- 
ald Yoquelet, Harold Yoquelet, Bonnie and Walt Leuen- 
berger, Judy Leuenberger. 


SCENE VII CALL TO ARMS 
William Linder, Vern Simmers, Ralph Rogers 
Red Cross: Nancy Webster, Mary Lou Brouwer, Joan 
Gi]bert, Bernita Huebner. 


SCENE VIII TEMPO OF THE TWENTIES 
Lena Bowyer, Marguerite Johnson, Jim Bauserman, 
Gerturde Wyss, Mrs. Al Witte, Marie Somerset, Bet- 
ty Yoquelet, Gerald Yoquelet. 


SCENE IX WAR II 
Ralph Myers, Jr., Olie Alcanter, Richard Hamilton, 
Edward Cowels, Howard Reynolds, William Farnsworth. 


SCENE X LIBERTY IN ONE WORLD 
Girl that speaks to the flag, Renee’ Martin; Uncle Sam, 
Max Clem; Statue of Liberty, Mary Alice Marquardt; 
Nurse, Lois Turney; Doctor, Vern Ainsworth; Carolyn 
Nord, Jackie Fuelling, Susan Trentadue, Louanne Rob- 
ison, Ann Bowyer, Marsha Clem, Sylvia Lennington, Eva 
Plumley, Linda Koehlinger, Carol Sprague, Romona 
Hoffman, Barbara Hoffman, Carol Rosswurm, Sara Jane 
Bushee, Janet Volkmar, Kay Volkmar, Walter Leininger, 
Tom Jackson, John Meese, Stephen Clem, Jerry Sipe, 
Stephen Sipe, John Bushee, Max McNeal. 
Fiags are: Martha, Mary Lee, and Clarice Jaycox, Dor- 
tha and Gordon Jackson, Mary Clem, Ann Pillers, Fer- 
ol Van Buskirk, Lois Turney, Harriet Cooper, and Pat, 
Ella Peckham, Cliff Summersett, Jim Bauserman, E]- 
aine Robison, Mary Clem, Joyce Webster, Cassandra 
Auburn, Phyllis Stephenson, Lois Martin, In the M Form- 
ation are Betty Yoquelet, Mary Alice Barkley, Gerald 
Yoquelet, Vernon Barkley, Elaine Foster, Lawrence 
Leonard, Marguerite Johnson, Gertrude Wyss, Gladys 
Webster, Zenda Lopshire, Ted Webster, Neil Voirol, 
Willaim Leonard, Jim Gilbert, Henry Row, Joe Trent- 
adue, Al Witte, Maurice Beauchot, Mrs. Al Witte, Sal- 
ly Van Buskirk. 
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00 years of 


progress 


ALLEN | 
DAIRY 


Congratulations 


Monroeville 


American 
Legion 
Post 


420 


CONGRATULATIONS 


MONROEVILLE 


lcboy 


Corvice 


Kaiser- Frazer Cars 


| 
| 
| 
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| BEST WISHES FOR YEARS AHEAD 


OLFF 


ARDWARE & 


PPLIANCES 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Mttst BARBER SHOP 


OUR THANKS 


We want to express our appreciation to 
Cliff Summersett and B. B. Blauvelt for 
building the log cabin; and to Mr. Blauvelt 
and Jim Miller for building and painting 
the store sets. Thanks to Mrs. Clarice 
Jaycox, and Lolita Pinney for the Inter- 
urban; and Lloyd Johnson, Jim Gilbert 
George Gibson, Jr. and Vernon Barkley 
for our outdoor stage. The Hammond or- 
gan is provided through the courtesy of 
Dick Piano Sales of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Thanks goto Mrs. Esther Collyer and Miss 
Leora Brown for their help in the apple- 
seed dance. The peavine dance and square 
dances were a part of summer playground 
activity. Our rehearsal pianist was Lois 
Turney. Credit goes to William Alleger 
who provided us with prints and to Mr. 
Will Cook and Les Marquart for helping 
to make this book possible. 
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